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The Law of the Learning Process. 
REV. J. M. GREGORY, iL. dD. 


“The act of learning is that of reproducing in one’s own anderstanding the ideas to 
be acquired.” 


TX 7 E have shown that the teaching process consists essen- 

tially in arousing the self-activities of the pupil. The 
learning process is the use of these self-activities by the learner, 
in reproducing the knowledge which is placed within his reach. 
The two processes are counterparts of each other. The laws of 
teaching and of learning may seem at first but the different and 
reciprocal aspects of the same law. But they are still distinct; 
the one applying to the work of the instructor, the other to that 
of the instructed. The law of the teaching process involved the 
means by which the self-activities are to he awakened; the law 
of the learning process determines the manner in which these ac- 
tivities shall be used. Thus the two laws relate to different 
agents, and describe distinct operations. They only unite in 
seeking a common result. 

As that is not true teaching which simply pours out before the 
pupil the treasures of the teacher’s knowledge, so that is not 
true learning which merely memorizes and repeats the teacher’s 
words and ideas. Vastly more than is commonly understood or 
believed, the work of education, of acquiring intelligence, is the 
work of the pupil, and not that of the teacher. To “ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest,”— to think it into clear and precise 
connections with all previous knowledge — to reproduce it in the 
learner’s mind as it exists in the teacher’s mind, modified only as 
the differences of ages, powers, and attainments may require ;— 
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such is the import of true learning, and such is the real scope and 
meaning of the law we are discussing. 

Philosophy.— The expression, “1 know, but can not tell,” so of- 
ten heard on the lips of active but superficial students, is unphil- 
osophical and delusive. They believe that they know, but their 
knowledge is unripe and imperfect, and can neither serve for 
guidance nor open the way to other knowledge. What we can 
not in some way tell, we do not adequately and fully know. A 


pupil may be deficient in the power of expression, and may 


hence be slow and infelicitous in speech. But this very deficien- 
cy argues a corresponding lack in clearness of conception, and 
in fullness and completeness of knowledge. What we know well! 
and familiarly we easily tell. 

The effort to reduce our knowledge to a clear and competent 
statement — to fit it with proper expression —is the most direct 
and natural way to render it thorough and precise. Thoughts 
exist in the mind in all stages of distinctness, from the first dim 
notion, seen like some object in the night, without any definite- 
ness of form or color, to the perfect idea distinct in outline and 
light, like the same object seen in the full blaze of the noonday. 
The mind has its twilight as well as its darkness and daytime. 
Words limit, as well as express, ideas. The thought fully clothed 
with fitting words is perfectly revealed. It stands forth in full 
proportions and color, with all its lights and shades, its finer as 
well as its grander features exposed to the sight. Instinctively 
we struggle to express, in more and more definite and simple 
terms, our full conceptions. It is the very process of learning. 
The final step in the acquisition of knowledge is that of reducing 
our knowledge to plain and fit formulas of words. We thus de- 
termine its exact measure and value, and make it ready for use. 
All this the student accomplishes by the careful reproduction, in 
his own words, of the lesson he is studying. 

The process varies, of course, with the character of the study. 
In some cases, as in Bible lessons, it is desired to retain the very 
words of the book, and the reproduction must be perfect in form 
as well as in substance; but even here it must be an intelligent 
reproduction, thought out carefully by the pupil’s own powers. 

Some art and not a little patience are usually required to secure 
from the learner this reproduction of his knowledge. As it is the 
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essential, so it is the most difficult part of study; and the pupil 
is always seeking to substitute for it some mere verbal memoriz- 
ing. It is easy to commit to memory the words of a book, but to 
master the knowledge it contains, and to exhibit this mastery by 
a clear restatement of the ideas, this taxes all the self-activities, 
even when roused to their utmost. Only the teacher who duly 
estimates its importance will persevere in the effort to gain this 
restatement. All the difference between fine and coarse scholar- 
ship; between sound learning and that which is superficial; be- 
tween clear and vigorous thinkers and their opposites; between 
mental twilight and mental daylight, may be explained by this 
principle. 

These rules, which follow from our law, will aid the teacher in 
this most difficult and most necessary part of his task : 


RULEsS.— 1. Remember that it is the pupil’s work, and not that of 
the teacher, which it is sought to secure. [lence he careful not to 
forestall, by too ready or too much help, the action of the pupil’s own 
mind. Only interfere when the pupil’s powers refuse the task, or 
falter under its difficulties. Help too little rather than too mueh. 

2. See to it that the learner masters fuliy the simple, elementary 
ideas and terms in the lesson or subject, before advancing to the more 
colnplex and difficult thoughts and expressions. 

3. Accustom the pupils to use language with strict attention to its 
meaning, and to strive for the best and clearest expression of their 
thoughts. 

4. In Bible lessons especially, make the Seriptural terms familiar to 
both miid and tongue, that they may carry their full weight of mean- 
ing without obscurity or feebleness. 

5. Pause often in the progress of a lesson or subject to secure from 
pupils 1 fresh and full restatement of the facts and truths already 
learnec 

6. Call into use the pupil’s knowledge in the explanation of new 
fac a, or in the judgment of new incidents or actions. 

7. Encourage pupils to talk about the lessons they have learned fam- 
iliarly with each other, and with parents and friends. No better exer- 
cise can be found than to engage the pupil to explain the subject fully 
to some younger brother or sister or playmate. 

Above all, closely question the learner, to ascertain his exact view 
of the subject. His ignorance may eseape all other tests, but he can 
not well avoid revealing his exact thoughts under a skilful series of 
questions. And in the effort to answer these questions he will rally 
his forces and reform his ideas with an interest and activity often 
wholly wanting without them. 


Violations.— The violations of this law of the learning process 
are perhaps among the most common and most fatal in the world’s 
school work. Knowledge is placed before the minds of the young 
in endless profusion, and in most attractive guise. Teachers 
pour out instruction without stint, and lessons are learned and re- 
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cited under all the pressure of the most effective discipline and 
of the strongest appeals. But much of the teaching is fruitless, 
and the attainments are short-lived and delusive. 

1. The pupil is left in the twilight of an imperfect and frag- 
mentary knowledge, by a failure to think it into clearness and 
expression. The haste to get forward forbids the giving time to 
this original thinking. 2. The very language of the book is of- 
ten insisted on to the exclusion of the pupil’s own more familiar 
expression. In Bible lessons this close adherence to the words 
of the Seripture seems duty; but even here the learner must he 
allowed and required some time to reproduce the thought of the 
lesson in his own words. 

A steady compliance with this law might diminish somewhat 
the extent of the ground covered, especially in the first years of 
education, but it would give a sterling value and solidity to the 
work, and would in the end enhance the power and increase the 
progress of the learner beyond all account. 

“National Sunday School Teacher. 


A New Plan for Acquiring a Practical Knowledge of the 
French Grammar. 


PROF, ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M. A. 


N an article published in the February number of the Teacu- 
Ek, I stated that, in most cases, the study of language through 


grammar was placing the cart before the horse. 1 admitted, how- 
ever, that on certain occasious this way of proceeding might be 
adopted, and that comparatively good results might also be ob- 
tained if the student possessed a sound and thorough knowledge 
of his mother-tongue. What I now propose to show is not how 
much of a language can thus be learned; but what knowledge of 
grammar may be obtained independently of early drill in language 
itself. 

Let it be remembered that the following method should only 
be used when the student is expected to accomplish much in a 
very limited time. The progressive method, which I explained 
in the first paper, will always give better results in the end. 

When the grammar of a language has once been mastered, the 
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student should avail himself of every possibie oceasion of put- 
ting it to a practical use, mostly by endeavoring to converse. In 
other words, he should then begin the study of language, which 
naturally will be somewhat easier for him. Supposing, therefore, 
that the student has undertaken to study French by means of a 
text-book, as is usually the case, it may be said, without hesita- 
tion, that in such cases early practice in reading, or early attempts 
at conversation, without preliminary drill to that effect, will not 
help him to a speedier knowledge of the language. The student 
should either learn how to express himself by means of progres- 
sive attempts at conversation, without studying in the least the 
mechanism of the language (being directed in this by an experi- 
enced teacher), or he should first aster the grammar theoretical- 
ly, and only then begin the study of the spoken language. The 
first way is the safer of the two; but the second may also give 
good results, if the student has already a certain knowledge of 
his mother-tongue. It need not be said also that, when pursuing 
such a method, the student must not aim at a social attainment of 
the language; but at an exact scientific knowledge, which shal! 
help him in more advanced literary or scientific studies. 

If | am not mistaken, the method usually pursued by those who 
teach the French language, is to hurry the student over a very 
limited portion of the grammar, in order to use a “ Reader” 
Such kind of work is, of course, much more attractive to the stu- 
dent, but-is seldom thoroughly done. The cause of partial failure 
in this branch of the study of French may easily be accounted 
for by the very elementary knowledge of grammatical principles. 
| repeat it again, it seems to me that the first point to be master- 
ed, if pursuing the method I mention above, and to which all pos- 
sible attention should be given, is undoubtedly the grammar. 


It may be argued, as general experience has proved, that the 


student can not master the grammar of the French language, 
without devoting to this one phase of French at least two years. 
The etymology requires one full year; the verbs six months; and 
the syntax also six months. The whole question stands therefore 
before us as follows: Must two years be considered necessary and 
indispensable for the study of this very elementary branch of 
the language; or should some more rapid way for going over the 
same ground be sought for and adopted? 
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The teachers of French will, 1 trust, excuse me if 1 take the 
liberty to present my own views on the matter, endeavoring to 
show what I consider an easier plan for accomplishing the same 
amount of work — that is to say,a sound knowledge of grammar 


— in much less time. 

When the rules for French pronunciation have been carefully 
studied and fully illustrated, let the teacher conduct his recita- 
tions by means of lectures. He should consider, one by one, the 
different parts of speech of the language, explaining most of the 
points, referring to each of them, in one or several recitations, 
illustrating each rule on the black-board. Let him also write 
every day a certain number of words, and even portions of sen- 
tences required to illustrate the given rules, which words of short 
sentences the student should be expected to commit to memory. 
The teacher, having prepared his recitation with a French text- 
book, will not, of course, mention any rule relating to French 
composition, — that is to say, such rules as are given in French 
Courses written in English, aiming at the translation of idioma. 
tie expressions. In other words, let the rules be grammatical, 
abstract facts, merely relating to the French language itself. 

Supposing that the partitive articles are under consideration for 
a certain lecture, let the teacher nearly exhaust this subject, and 
let the student recite the following day the rules and examples 
given during that lesson. The lectures should not last more than 
half an hour, and should be given slowly enough to enable the 
students to take notes. 

It may seem, owing to such a rapid way of proceeding, that 
the student’s mind will not be sufficiently impressed with minor 
points. This may be true; but considering ,that the whole 
of the French grammar can thus be easily explained in twen- 
ty or thirty lectures, what general knowledge of the language 
the student has obtained during that time, is merely intended 
to serve as a stepping-stone from which he will be able to pro- 
ceed to a more thorough study of the French grammar. 

When this general summary of the French grammar has been 
completed, I would advise the teacher to use a French Course, 
and only then to begin the study of the language according to 
some known method. The student will not only understand bet- 
ter, the subject being already somewhat familiar to him, but will 
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be able to proceed much faster and much more successfully. In 


much less time than is usually given to the grammar, the student 
will likewise run over the ground necessary to begin to read 
French; and, having had a general insight into the language, the 
attractive work of translating from French into English will be- 
come easy and profitable. 

To carry out the proposed idea, 1 will suppose a teacher hearing 
his recitation, and asking questions on the subject of his previous 
lecture. Of course the first portion of the recitation should be 
devoted to the lecture which is to compose the following lesson. 
Let it also be remembered that the French verbs are not to form 
a portion of the lectures, certain forms only being given in the 


daily vocabularies. 


TEACHER.— Ilow do you translate some or any in’ Freneh ? 

STUDENT.— Some or any is rendered in’ Freneh by da, de la, 
(les. 

T—What are those words called ? 

s.—They are called partitive articles. 

T—What class of words require these articles ¥ 

S—Words that are taken in a partitive sense; 4. 6. such words as 
are used to indicate a part of anything in reference to the whole. 

T.—Must some or any be expressed in English to require the parti- 
tive articles in Freneh ?° 

S.—No; these words are frequently understood in English sentences. 

T.— Give an example. 

S—I have courage, virtue, money, and feeling: but T have alse 
Vices. 

T.—Translate that sentence. 

S—J "ai du courage, dela vertu, de T argent, cf de Tames: mais jai 
aussi des vices. 

T.— Why do you use dv before courage? 

S— Because dv should be used before masculine singular partitive 
nouns, Commencing with a consonant or aspirated 1. 

T.— Explain the use of the other partitive articles. 

S.—De la is used before feminine singular nouns, likewise commenc- 
ing with a consonant or an aspirated /. De 7 is used before nouns ei- 
ther masculine or feminine singular, commencing with a vowel or si- 
lent h. Des is used before partitive plural nouns of either gender. 

T.— Is some or any always rendered in French by one of the forms 
you have mentioned ? 

S—No:if a partitive noun occurs in a negative sentence, the pre- 
position de alone should precede it. 

T.— Is that the only ease you know of ¥ 
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S.— No; if a partitive noun is preceded by an adjective, the prepe- 
sition de will again be used. 

T.— Illustrate these two points. 

S.—I have no bread: je wai pas de pain. Lhave good books: jai de 
bons livres. 

T.— You have said that the partitive article used before plural nouns 
is des. Why do you not use it in your second example ? 

S.— Because the preposition de should be used for both genders and 
numbers, if the partitive nouns occur in a negative sentence, or if 
they are preceded by an adjective. 

T.— Are there any exceptions to this rule ? 

s.—Yes; if an adjective forms with the substantive a compound 
noun, des should be used. . 

T.—- Hlustrate this point. 

S.— Young people: des jemnues-geus. 

T.— Do you know of any other exception ? 

s.—The different forms of the partitive articles will also be used, if 
the noun is preceded and followed by an adjective, or if the noun pre- 
ceding a collective word is limited by what follows in the sentence. 

T.— lustrate these two exceptions. 

S.— IL have good white bread: fai du bon pain blanc. The great 
mumber of people TL have seen: /e grand nombre des personnes qui fai 
rites, 

T.— To what can you compare the partitive articles ? 

S.—To the different forms of the definite article, when contracted 
or not with the preposition de. 

T.— Establish this comparison. 

S.— Du pain means of the bread, or some bread; de da viande means 
of the meat, or some meat: des Jirres means of the books, or some 


hooks. 

The teacher should now write a sentence on the board, omitting 
the articles or other forms used before partitive nouns, and should 
require the student to complete the sentence. Another kind of 
exercise, also very useful, is to write one or more sentences, mak- 
ing mistakes in the forms used before partitive nouns, and requir- 
ing the student to correct these mistakes. 

As may be seen below, the partitive articles only form a por- 
tion of the second lecture. The two other kinds of articles (de- 
finite and indefinite) merely require three or four additional rules; 
so that the whole combined does not seem to me to embrace too 
many points for one lesson. However, though I have shown fur- 


ther on how the principal features of the French grammar can be 


explained in twenty lessons, some of these lessons might be divid- 
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ed into two, thus extending the number to thirty, or even thirty- 
five, if necessary. 
Having stated that the whole of the French grammar might be 


explained in twenty lessons, | now propose to give a schedule of 


each lecture, showing that my plan can easily be carried out. 


First Lectuve.— The French Academy. General insight into the 
language. The different parts of speech. 

Second Lecture— The Articles. The definite, with or without the 
preposition de. Indefinite. Partitive. 

Third Lecture — The Nouns. Analogy between French and English 
pouns. Methods for determining the genders of the French nouns. 

Fourth Lectuve— The Nouns continued. Different sorts of nouns. 
Plural of Common nouns. Nouns subject to take a feminine form. 

Fifth Lecture— The Nouns continued. Plural of proper nouns. 
Formation of compound nouns. Plural of compound nouns. 

Siath Lecture — The Nouns continued. French nouns taken from 
wucient and modern languages. Their plural forms. 

Seventh Lessou.— Review of the Nouns. 

Kighth Lecture— The Adjectives. Different kinds of adjectives. 
Agreement of adjectives. Feminine of adjectives. 

Ninth Lectuve—The Adjectives continued. Qualifving adjectives. 
Demoustrative adjectives. Numerical adjectives. Possessive adjec- 
tives. 

Tenth Lecture.—TVhe Adjectives continued. Place of adjective. Com- 
parison of adjectives. 

Eleventh Lecture — The Adjectives continued. Pinral of adjectives. 
General remarks on the adjectives. 

Twelfth Lesson.— Review ot the Adjectives. 

Thirteenth Lecture— The Pronouns. Possessive pronouns. Dem- 
oustrative proneuns. 

Fourteenth Lecture — The Pronouns continued. Relative pronouns. 
{ndefinite pronouns. 

Fifteenth Lecturve— The Pronouns continued. Personal pronouns. 
Their place. 

Sixteenth Lesson.— Review of the Pronouns. 

Seventeenth Lecture— The Adverbs. Their formation from adjec- 
tives. Degree of signification. Their place. Adverbs of negation. 

Eighteenth Lecture—The Prepositions. Government of preposi- 
tions. Repetition of prepositions. 

Nineteenth Lecture —The Conjunctions. Simple and compound. 
(overnment. 

Twentieth Lecture — The Interjections. Those most in use. Mon 
Dien. Liberty to form new interjections in French. 


*This lecture might be divided into two. 
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As may be noticed, the most difficult and important part «/ 
speech —that is, the verb —has been left out. I would nox 
again advise the teacher to take up the study of the verbs wit) 
the first lesson in the grammar, as soon as a text-book is used jp 
the class-room. The way this should be done has been explain 
ed by me in a previous article in the TracneEr. 


University of Michigan. 


Culture of Teachers Outside of their Professional Work 
/ PROF. AUSTIN GEORGE. 
| From a paper read before the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, 
HACHING is as much of a business as any other occupe- 
tion, and much more of a science than most. A careful a 
tention to the principles which underlie it, and a study of tly 
laws of mental growth of which it furnishes so many and varie! 
illustrations, are certainly ennobling and expansive, and are } 
themselves a true culture. But here are two evils belonging t 


the profession, and they belong to the highest as well as the lov- 
est positions. What is the remedy? Will the cure be found i 
the business itself or outside of it? 1 think outside. I hold that 


a teacher may legitimately follow the business of teaching, 
as a merchant or banker follows his business. The teacher shou|| 
do the work of the school-room, as the merchant does his work. 
and as conscientiously and faithfully, and as cheerfully in ov 
grade as another. Do it as a business, and not rely upon th 
school for culture; but along with the school-work keep up some 
systematic, outside effort. The merchant or banker who devotes 
his entire energies, time, and thought, to the details of his bus: 
ness, sinks the man in the business, and so will the teacher. 
The need of culture outside of the profession may be furthe 
shown by continuing the comparison and considering the conse 
quences of narrowness. The merchant may be as «narrow a! 
contracted as possible, and the influence of his narrowness, co 
fined to a small circle, affects chiefly himself, and the harm, to: 
great extent, is negative. Buta teacher who is a small patter 
of manhood exerts an influence on youth at its most impressible 
time, and the damage is positive. That the community at larg? 
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lo not always see this when they hire teachers of low culture at 
low wages does not affect the truth, nor should it lessen the desire 


of teachers to advance their culture. 
Again, the teacher with outside culture, who knows more than 


is contained in books, and more than examinations require, is by 
this much a better teacher. Culture is never lost; it fertilizes the 
teaching power; it adds to mere instruction a wealth of illustra- 
tion that illuminates obscurities and clears up difficulties; it tells 
nthe character of pupils, and in the long run, depend upon it, 
will tell on the worldly prospects of the teacher. 

The need of the culture of teachers outside of their profession- 
al work is two-fold. First, the schools need it, that pupils may 
have the benefit of soul-full instruction, and not the mere hum- 
drum of the text-books. Second, the teachers need it, that they 
may stand before schools and communities, not as mere peda- 
gogues and pedants, but with the trained intellects and rounded 
characters of cultivated men and women. 

The two great hindrances to outside culture are lack of time 
and lack of inclination. It seems to me that our graded system, 
f properly understood and worked by the teacher, gives the 
needed time. I am aware of the demands made upon teachers 
‘or reports and preparation for classes, and, on the part of our 
lady teachers, for the making and repairing of the modern ward- 
whe; vet making all allowances, I know there is time for outside 
culture. It has been well said that “an earnest purpose finds 
time or makes time. It seizes on spare moments and turns larger 
iragments of leisure to golden account.” 

Disinclination may spring from two causes. The importance 
and desirability of this culture may not be appreciated, or the 
nervous system of the teacher may be so prostrated by the work 
f the school as to reduce the vital energies to such low ebb that 
ambition for improvement is smothered by the necessities for re- 
pairs. In such cases the needed rest may be found in change of 
occupation as well as in cessation from toil, and with this advan- 
tage, that the culture gained lightens the regular work by increas- 
ing the capabilities of the worker. 

Having considered somewhat the need and _ possibility of out- 
side culture, I pass to a consideration of its character. In schools 
and colleges the excitement which contact with numbers produces, 
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the spirit of pride and emulation which is developed, and 
mild coercion of teachings, act as a stimulant and pressure; 
drive the pupil forward. In after life, the pursuit of any bray 
of study will generally, from the nature of circumstances, bye |; 
ourselves alone. Hence, outside culture will, asa rule, be self-. 
ture. This requires much more effort on the part of the lear: 
than class-study, and is on that account more valuable to tho 
who pursue it. True advancement in scholarship, and nearly j 
scientific research, come as an after-culture, and not while acco 
plishing the curriculum of the schools. The highest cultur 
schools can give is such preparatory training as will enable puyii 
rightly tg instruct themselves. This is the vital principle, a 
because there is failure here, there is failure in after life in unde 
taking and carrying forward any system of self-culture. 
Those whom we call self-educated men are illustrations in poi 
They have progressed along certain channels, few and nar: 
ones they may be, with independent habits of thought and stud; 
They have not been stimulated by class excitement nor urged t 
effort by instructors, but have been held to their work by a thir 


for knowledge and the force of their individual wills. As a resu! 
of this manner of culture there is no break in the method whe: 
they step from merely scholastic studies to the field of after-cul 
ture. They were their own masters before: they are their master 


now. 

On the other hand, many who have been subjected to thie dis 
cipline of the best schools and have received the broadest cultur 
they can give, fail in after life to undertake and keep up any st+ 
tem of culture, or lose precious time in accommodating themsel\ 
to the new conditions of growth. They miss the superintenden: 
of masters and the inspiration of the class-room. 

It is important to those attempting any branch of outside cu! 
ture to understand that the battle begins not in nature or i 
books, but in their own minds, and unless they win victory her, 
their culture will be a house built upon the sand. While sel 
culture is not self-discipline, it is closely related to it; it has it 
root there, and will produce its brightest flower and choicest fri 
when rooted in strong soil. Self-discipline is the cultivation 
the will. The various faculties of the intellect may be cultivate’ 
to a comparatively high state and the memory stored with use! 
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uths and varied facts, and still, if the possessor be unable to use 
s faculties when he desires, he is constantly at a disadvantage, 
il is unduly weighted in the race. Mental discipline means 
ich training of the faculties that we command their full powers 
pleasure. 

The chief obstacles to this discipline are bad habits of life and 
ork, and an indolent temperament which is generally the child 
‘the other two. 

| have considered culture that pertains to the intellect; it is 


orthy of remark, however, that moral culture hinges even 


ore directly on the proper development and training of the will. 
ne may have never so fine moral perceptions, and understand 
wer so clearly duty to self, neighbor, State, and God, and if the 
ill lack strength and proper discipline, the day of trial will show 
oral weakness and cowardice. While the enlightened culture 
‘the will is very needful to the culture of the intellect, it is ab- 
utely essential to moral culture. True moral culture begins 
ve; it is the bed-rock of moral excellence. 

Supposing a strong purpose for outside culture to exist, the 
uestion arises—where shall we begin ? Says Herbert Spencer : 
If we consider it, we shall find that exhaustive observation is an 
ement in all great success.” Our methods of education from 
xt-books, with their definitions, statements, and descriptions 
pealing almost wholly to the intellect, and the very rare use of 
le senses which pupils are called upon to make, have the effect 
' dulling rather than developing the powers of observation. 
Intercourse with teachers has shown me that right here is a 
rave defect, and that, next to the will, there should be eultiva- 
(la power of close and accurate observation. 

Observation cultivates the perceptive faculties, and has this 
reat advantage, that it makes the acquisition of knowledge an 
tive pursuit. The mind reaches out for facts, they are not pour- 
linto us as in text-book instruction; it revels in being an active 
iscoverer rather than a passive recipient. 

Accurate observation of special properties should be combined 
ith a broad view of the general effect, and from this result clas- 
fication and generalization. Culture consists not merely in 
ring up information, but in arranging and harmonizing it ac- 
nding to some principle of classification, and thus, as Channing 
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the spirit of pride and emulation which is developed, and tly 
mild coercion of teachings, act as a stimulant and pressure t 
drive the pupil forward. In after life, the pursuit of any brane’ 
of study will generally, from the nature of circumstances, be |y 
ourselves alone. Hence, outside culture will, asa rule, be sel/-cul. 
ture. This requires much more effort on the part of the learn 
than class-study, and is on that account more valuable to those 
who pursue it. True advancement in scholarship, and nearly al! 
scientific research, come as an after-culture, and not while accow- 
plishing the curriculum of the schools. The highest cultur 
schools can give is such preparatory training as will enable pupils 
rightly tg instruct themselves. This is the vital principle, an! 
because there is failure here, there is failure in after life in under- 
taking and carrying forward any system of self-culture. 

Those whom we call self-educated men are illustrations in point. 
They have progressed along certain channels, few and narrow 
ones they may be, with independent habits of thought and study. 
They have not been stimulated by class excitement nor urged t 
effort by instructors, but have been held to their work by a thirs 
for knowledge and the force of their individual wills. As a result 
of this manner of culture there is no break in the method whey 


they step from merely scholastic studies to the field of after-cul- 
ture. They were their own masters before: they are their masters 


now. 

On the other hand, many who have been subjected to the dis- 
cipline of the best schools and have received the broadest culture 
they can give, fail in after life to undertake and keep up any sys- 
tem of culture, or lose precious time in accommodating themselves 
to the new conditions of growth. They miss the superintendence 
of masters and the inspiration of the class-room. 

It is important to those attempting any branch of outside cul- 
ture to understand that the battle begins not in nature or in 
books, but in their own minds, and unless they win victory here, 
their culture will be a house built upon the sand. While self- 
culture is not self-discipline, it is closely related to it; it has its 
root there, and will produce its brightest flower and choicest fruit 
when rooted in strong soil. Self-discipline is the cultivation of 
the will. The various faculties of the intellect may be cultivated 
to a comparatively high state and the memory stored with useful 
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wuths and varied facts, and still, if the possessor be unable to use 
his faculties when he desires, he is constantly at a disadvantage, 
and is unduly weighted in the race. Mental discipline means 
sich training of the faculties that we command their full powers 
at pleasure. 

The chief obstacles to this discipline are bad habits of life and 
work, and an indolent temperament which is generally the child 
of the other two. 

| have considered culture that pertains to the intellect; it is 
worthy of remark, however, that moral culture hinges even 
nore directly on the proper development and training of the will. 
(ne may have never so fine moral perceptions, and understand 
never so clearly duty to self, neighbor, State, and God, and if the 
will lack strength and proper discipline, the day of trial will show 
moral weakness and cowardice. While the enlightened culture 
of the will is very needful to the culture of the intellect, it is ab- 
wlutely essential to moral culture. True moral culture begins 


here; it is the bed-rock of moral excellence. 
Supposing a strong purpose for outside culture to exist, the 


question arises—where shall we begin ? Says Herbert Spencer: 
“If we consider it, we shall find that exhaustive observation is an 
Our methods of education from 


’ 


element in all great success.’ 
text-books, with their definitions, statements, and descriptions 
appealing almost wholly to the intellect, and the very rare use of 
the senses which pupils are called upon to make, have the effect 
of dulling rather than developing the powers of observation. 

Intercourse with teachers has shown me that right here is a 
grave defect, and that, next to the will, there should be eultiva- 
ted a power of close and accurate observation. 

Observation cultivates the perceptive faculties, and has this 
great advantage, that it makes the acquisition of knowledge an 
active pursuit. The mind reaches out for facts, they are not pour- 
ed into us as in text-book instruction; it revels in being an active 
liscoverer rather than a passive recipient. 

Accurate observation of special properties should be combined 
with a broad view of the general effect, and from this result clas- 
sification and generalization. Culture consists not merely in 
storing up information, but in arranging and harmonizing it ac- 
cording to some principle of classification, and thus, as Channing: 
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expresses it, “ building up a force of thought which may be tur. 
ed at will on any subject on which we are called to pass judg- 


ment.” Or to quote one of Herbert Spencers’s pithy sentences: 
“It is not the knowledge stored up as intellectnal fat which is of 
value, but that which is turned into intellectual muscle.” Rigi: 
here is the dividing line between knowledge and wisdom; or, 
perhaps I should say, is where knowledge blossoms into wisdom, 

A great feature in successful self-culture is to study the thing, 
we can comprehend. As the power and habit of observation and 
generalization increase, so will the ability to comprehend, an 
also the love of this method of pursuit. 

Goethe remarked, “It is always good to know something.” 
We may add, that next to knowing something, is the ability t 
tell what you know. The power of expressing one’s ideas in oral 
and written speech is of such prime utility to teachers that the) 
cannot afford to neglect culture in this direction. The majority 
of teachers, it is true, have no occasion for platform eloquence, 
but they have abundant opportunity for talk in the class-room 
and social circle. Too little attention is paid to the art of con- 
versation, and a mention of it almost brings a sneer, as if it were 
beneath the dignity of those engaged in the serious pursuits o/ 
life. But the ability to converse well, and the case and freedom 
from awkwardness which the consciousness of this ability gives, 
are all the apparent distinctions between the boor and the cultur- 
ed gentleman. 

To write the English language with ease and facility so as t 
express our ideas with force and exactness, is no mean accon- 
plishment. Those who achieve moderate culture in other direc- 
tions but have not been required to practice composition, usually 
find that their literary taste is beyond their capacity to execute; 
and so, when called upon to wield the pen, they boggle at every 
step. Such will do well to remember Pope’s lines — 

“© True ease in writing comes from art, not chance.” 
and apply themselves to correct their defect, remembering als 
Montaigne’s advice to “write what they know, and as mucli as 
they know, but no more than they know.”’ 

Any rhetoric furnishes the proper advice and necessary rules 
for the formation of style. To acquire a proper vocabulary is, 
however, of greater importance ; and it may be safely said that 
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if one has something to say and the exact words in which to say 
it, his style will take care of itself. . 

Another element of culture is intercourse with superior minds. 
This may be association with persons or by books. The society 
of the intellectually gifted has peculiar charins and exerts an in- 
fluence wide-felt and deep-reaching. This is beneficial and en- 
nobling when it stimulates thought, but when it encourages a 
passive following it does not conduce to true culture. 

Intercourse with superior minds will be had chiefly in books. 
Here we may meet the wise and the good of all ages; the great 


thoughts of the master minds of the world lie open before us. 


But not every great thought or great truth is of worth to the 
reader; it must be felt to be such. It has been truly said that 
“ books are useful only as they help us to interpret what we see 
and experience.” This is their legitimate province, and unless 
they do this they had better be unread, for they contain only in- 


” 


tellectual chaff. 

In this paper I have aimed to portray some features of general] 
culture which concern us all. I have endeavored to develop 
somewhat the philosophy of culture, rather than to bring forward 
specific branches of knowledge and recommend their special stu- 
dy. I have sought to call attention to the general principles un- 
derlying all culture, without attention to which, efforts in partic- 
ular directions will not yield the best results. The particular 
thing we shall study is not, after all, of so much consequence, as 
that we study something. Here, if not all lies the chief honor. 


— All knowledge is individual. It must be your own, and not 
that of anybody else. Your having a firm memory will not suf- 
fice; you must assimilate as you digest food. We must find out 
facts for ourselves, and when we teach we must teach our pupils 
to find out for themselves. It is the bane of our schools to con- 
found men with knowledge. By this system a whole class of 
powers are allowed to lie dormant. Encyclopedic knowledge is 
a fallacy; it is made up, and not in accordance with nature. 

Agassiz. 

— Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave others to talk of 

you as they please. Pythagoras. 
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Reading in Common Schools. --- Concluded. 


KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


ONCERNING the first suggestion, this question may be put: 
& Will not pupils be in danger of imitating faults, if teach- 
ers are always copied? I ain sorry to admit that, teachers some- 
times having faults, they may. But, following his own dictation, 
the average pupil will fall into more bad practices than if follow- 
ing the lead of the average teacher. 

Good reading is only imitating nature ; and, provided the 
teacher does this, the learner has the example only second-hand, 
and thus takes on trust from his instructor what, by and by, he 
will have the power and inclination to obtain for himself. Most 
certainly, teachers are censurable if they heedlessly and _persist- 
ently furnish false examples, and thus cause their own bad habits 
to reproduce themselves in others. 

2. Many pay little or no attention to position. If the class 
stand, nothing should be tolerated but a true line and each mem- 
ber should stand erect and be quiet. If the class sit, and only 
one member at a time rises, take care that a proper, easy posi- 
tion be taken in both cases. The reader’s position should be 
with one foot somewhat in front of the other, resting on the one 
farthest back. The book should be held in one hand, generally 
the left, the right being thus left at liberty to turn the leaves or 
make an appropriate gesture. The reader will look more grace- 
ful if he holds the book in the left hand when the left foot is in 
front, and vice versa; however, that is not very important. 

3. The use of the map may be deemed superfluous at times; 
but you may be surprised some time by finding large pupils in 
your classes who can not find on the map such a well-known city 
as London or Paris, or who hesitate a long time in deciding where 
England or Ireland may be. 

5. Becoming acquainted with punctuation-marks belongs to 
the classes of the primary grade ; but it is best to learn to a cer- 
tainty, whether more advanced pupils know them or not. The 
directions given in some antiquated readers to “count six at 2 
period,” ete., are not only absurd, but extremely incorrect. The 
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following of such rules would be the best of plans tu render your 
reading stiff and lifeless in the extreme. 

7. Frequent reading from the stage before the entire class — 
sometimes one paragraph, sometimes more —I have found to 
be a great aid. First, it secures better preparation; then, an ease 
of manner is acquired, and the pupil comes to enjoy what at first 
he may protest stoutly against doing. The teacher, by thus pro- 
ceeding, will always be prepared to call on a good reader for a 
good selection, instead of disorganizing his school too often, and 
neglecting needful duties while rehearsing for an entertainment. 

8. The correction of a fault by correct reading may be illustra- 
ted thus: A child may frequently try to imitate an example, and 
may lack correctness of ear or power to control his voice, and so 
fail when left alone; but the volume of sound, when others read 
with him, seems by its very force to pull with it the rebellious 
voice. 

15. I can best explain the last suggestion by copying a few 
questions, used not many years ago, to examine an ordinary read- 
ing-class: 

1. Define accent, and mark the accented syllable in the words 7ri/- 
lingly, consumption, understand, believe, and stop. 

2. Define orthoepy. 

3. How is the voice produced ? 

4, What isa vowel? Name five different vowels. 

5. What is asyllable? Give a polysylable containing a pure diph- 
thong. 

6. In the word discipline rian, what letters are aspirates, and what 
are liquids ? 

7. What is a parenthetie clause, and how should it be read ? 

& What syllable of a word is the antepenult 2) Give an example of 
the same. 

9 What is good reading 

10. How would you read a repetition 2? How read words suggestive 
in sound or idea? 


Dae 


— The infantile mind, like the baby body, must be “taken up 
tenderly.” A little girl who had investigated to some extent the 
mysteries of the human body, through the aid of a school physiolo- 
gy, came home one day in much alarm. ‘“ Have I such things in 
me?” she asked, referring to the different parts of the organism. 
“T shall die if I have.” 
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The Demand for Skilled Labor in the School-room. 
& MISS DELLA A. LATHROP. 
Abstract of a Paper read before the Indiana State Teachers’ Assoviation.| 

™ HE started out with the proposition that all occupaticns are 

ranked according to the degree of culture and skill de- 
manded by them. The teacher’s calling is not an exception, but 
the standard of * culture and skill” demanded is a variable one, 
being an induction from the general character of the persons em- 
ployed in teaching. 

As the.professional standing and remuneration of teachers, as a 
vlass, are determined by the average qualifications of those who 
constitute the class, it is eminently proper that we consider most 
carefully the necessity for a combined and methodical effort to 
secure the best preparation possible for all who assume the du- 
ties of the calling, and especially for the large ciass of temporary 
teachers which come to us every year. ‘She therefore propunded 
the following questions for discussion: 

First, Wherein is seen the uecessity for this preparation ? 
‘Second, How can it be obtained? As to the necessity, the vast 
amount of means expended — eighty millions of dollars annually 


cn the United States —the vast amount of property locked up in 
buildings and grounds, school libraries and apparatus; the thou- 
sands of salaried officers, and the army of unsalaried officials re- 
quired to collect and disburse these funds, to legislate for the 
schools, and to protect their interests; — and all these are not 
schools. They are but the machinery of the schools. The pow- 
er to give motion to all this machinery is the teacher. He is the 
breath of life which must be breathed into the organization 
before it becomes a living soul. The best appliances a school 
ever saw are as utterly worthless without a teacher as a moth- 


eaten garment, and are in no sense educational forces until bap- 


tized with the power of the teacher’s high purpose and enthusi- 


asm. 

The exceedingly short period children ure kept in school indi- 
cates the necessity for the best employment of their time. Even 
compulsory education has gone no farther than to require three 
months’ annual school attendance, from eight to fourteen years 
of age, giving but two full school years of attendance. The fact 
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of this legislation indicates that the present average is still less 
than this. If one stops to consider how little the most skillful 
teacher can accomplish in the education of a child in two years, 
he will have some conception of the absolute crime of committing 
the work to incompetency, if by moral influence or legal enact- 
ments it can be avoided. 

A higher grade of teaching ability would not only make the 
two years or less of school-life much more productive, but would 
lead to a marked increase of attendance; for good teachers keep 
their pupils, while poor ones lose them. 

The “temper of the times” demands more skill than has been 
required in the past. Parents are more intelligent upon theories 
of education, and expect intelligent pedagogical beliefs of the 
teachers of their children. Children mature earlier, criticise 
more closely, and report to parents and friends the results of 
their criticism. Parents put a growing faith in the reports of 
their children, and so ignorantly encourage insubordination. It 
is assumed that strict discipline and severe application to study 
are inimical to health, and so the school is made responsible for 
all the maladies of childhood. “The times” require the teacher 
to press his own individuality between the very joint and socket 
of family life and popular sentiment, and in doing so produce no 
friction. 

Second, Plans for securing better preparation. First, the Nor- 
mal School. All other instrumentalities are necessarily inferior 
to this, being less methodical, and so less complete and thorough. 
Every aspirant to a teacher's position should make every reason- 
able sacrifice, if sacrifice he must, for the life-long advantage of 
having been a pupil in a good normal school. — But for those who 
can not go there there are, second, the institutes. Instead of the 
immethodical and partial work now done, the speaker suggested 
the following: Let the County Superintendents indicate courses 
of study corresponding to the different grades of certificates, 
making the annual institute, first, an oral review, to be followed 


by a fair but rigid examination, a commendable standing en- 


titling to an additional year of license to teach. In this way 
every teacher would have before him a definite course of study, 
for the faithful accomplishment of which he would receive his 
immediate reward. Let a diploma be given which shall be filled 
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up as fast as the course — which lasts five years, say —is com-, 
pleted. After teachers have taught five years, and received the 
full diploma, leave them free to follow their own tastes in a 
course of reading; always provided they annually present them- 
selves for examination upon some subject or division of a subject 
not before tested upon. 

A second available and practical means of education is the 
school periodical literature. While it is somewhat the fashion to 
sneer at the educational journals because they are so common- 
place, in comparison with the journals of the “learned profes- 
sions,” we need not be ashamed of our literature. It is true it is 
not all greatly original, but it is practical and pure, and indicates 
a good, earnest spirit. So I would say to the young teacher, read 
the journals devotedly. Exchange with your friends and read as 
many of them as you can, expecting to be profited in the reading. 
Let the lofty ideals of what a teacher should be and do lift you 
to a higher faith in yourself and in your occupation, and so to 
wiser work and nobler success. Let the practical plans suggest 
to you those by which you can work out especial conditions to 
successful issues. 

Third, the high schools may be made a powerful auxiliary in 
this work of preparation of teachers. Let the teachers in these 
schools seek out the bright ones among their pupils who expect 
to enter upon the general principles of education and school or- 
ganization and management; advise them what and how to read; 
allow them to visit the lower grades of school, and occasionally 
to hear their own classes after the manner of some normal school. 
In this way there might be a half-dozen young people in train- 
ing in every high school in the State, at no pecuniary expense to 
anybody. 

Another step that should be taken immediately is to put into 
every school library a half-dozen, if not more, excellent profes- 
sional books —as practical as Wickersham and Page, as sugges- 
tive as (Juick’s Educational Reformers, and make the having read 
them a condition of every certificate issued. The poorest and 
most isolated girl in the State could secure this much of prepar- 
ation. 

And, lastly, the speaker urged upon the attention of her hear- 
ers, as a means of and a stimulus to better preparation, the kind- 
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ly ease and sympathy of experienced teachers. She closed by re- 
lating an incident of personal experience. When she was fif- 
teen and thought of beginning to teach, her teacher lent her 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching; aud the reading of that 
book, at just that time, went far towards determining all her fu- 
ture life. It was but a trifle that the teacher did, simply lending 
2 book; but it was the footprint upon the summit of a life that 
has determined its unbroken current through all these years. 


—‘“He stood on the edge of a deep and yawning abscess,” 


read a boy in a public school recently. “ Spell that word if you 
cannot pronounce it,” said the teacher. When silence was re- 


stored he slowly spelled * A-b-y-s-s.’ 


rt 


Playing School. 


Six ina row on the doorsteps there, 
Nice little school-ma’am prim and fair. 
Funniest noses, dimpled chins - 

Listen awhile ! the school begins. 


Class in ‘rithmetic., come this way ; 
Why were you absent. Mary Day’ 
Now, Miss Susan, what ’s twice foury 
May be it ‘s ‘leven —may be more. 


Johnny, don’t blow in your brother's ear; 
Stop it! or I must interfere ! 
Say your tables — now begin, 
Trustees ° might come dropping in 


What would they ever say to us, 
Finding school in such a fuss’ 
Baby Jenny, how is that? 
D-O-G, dear, do n't spell eat ! 


Terrible boy ! your face is red 

Why will you stand upon your head? 
Class in spelling, that will do, 

Here ‘s certificates for you. 


Faces as pure as the morning sun, 
Voices that ring with harmless fun, 
Sweet is the lesson you impart ! 
Sweet ! and LT learn it all by heart. 


Six in a row on the doorsteps there, 

Nice little school-ma‘am, prim and fair, 
Free of this world and all its pain,— 
Would L eould join your school again ! 


New York Mail 
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Natural Science and Public Education. 
PROF, S. R. WINCHELL. 


UBLIC opinion has of late undergone a rapid modification 
PR respecting many matters pertaining to popular education, 
particularly the relations of science to education. It is compara- 
tively but a few years since the colleges first introduced the stu- 
dy of natural science into their curriculum of study. <A “scien- 
tific course” was, until quite recently, regarded as an innovation 
upon the established routine of studies regarded as necessary for 
a liberal education. But the introduction of physical or natural 
sciences into elementary education has demonstrated the fact that 
the complete training of the human mind can not be accomplish- 
ed aside from such study. The instruction given in the public 
schools is now not considered well proportioned unless the ele- 
ments of natural science are taught in connection with, or in 
preference to, those branches which were formerly considered as 
fundamental — such as geography, arithmetic, and grammar. In 
fact, there is but little taught in our schools in these days which 
has not a bearing, more or less directly, wpon physical science. 
The old method of teaching geography has given way or is giving 
way to the more reasonable method of considering the physica 
features of different countries as the basis of study, in obtaining 
an acquaintance with the political and social conditions of the 
various parts of the globe. The true development of the mental 
faculties is accomplished, not by a process of memory-culture, 
hut by the investigation and comprehension of real and tangible 
Jacts. Boys are being fitted in these days for entering upon bus- 
iness careers with a fair understanding of their surroundings, 
while previously the book-knowledge obtained in the common 
school was of but little practical utility in business. 

In addition to the bearing of science upon ordinary practical 
life, it hasan immense influence on many of the professions. We 
have better informed and more skillful medical practitioners to- 
day because of this attention to science in our schools. In any 
complete high school of the country, the lad may now become 
well prepared, by his study of elementary physics, of chemistry, 
and of physiology, fora more extended and professional study 
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of nature, and thus be aliowed, on entering the medical school, to 


give his undivided attention to those studies which bear directly 


upon the knowledge of his profession. 

A certain knowledge of physical science is necessary also to 
the clergyman, if he would know whereof he speaks and be pre- 
pared to understand the difficulties in the way of accepting his 
theories, which exist in the minds of many thoughtful and _ intel- 
ligent men who have studied the elements of natural science just 
far enough to get into x doubtful or skeptical frame of mind. 

However, but comparatively little has yet been accomplished 
in this direction. Professor Simon Newcomb, Superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory in Washington, has contributed an able 
article to The North American Review, in which he deplores the 
backwardness of the American people in recognizing the para- 
mount claims of science in the public education. The opinion 
of Professor Youmans, in the December number of The Popular 
Science Monthly, is expressed as follows : 

“The general ignorance of science is simply deplorable. The litera- 
ry culture to which general edication is committed does not lead to 
science, but, by its exclusive claims and overshadowing influence, hin- 
ders and prevents its study, so that among so-called intelligent people, 
the ignorance.of scientific subjects is so gross as to give much excuse 
to scientific nen for their contempt of the hopeless work of its popu- 
larization.” 


We recur, however, to the sentiment with which we introduced 
the subject; and, as an evidence of this modern advance in the 
direction referred to, we cite the relations recently assumed in 
the State of Minnesota between the State and the Regents of 
the University. In accordance with a law of that State, the geo- 
logical and natural history survey of the State was entrusted in 
1872 to the regents of the University, with full authority for its 
prosecution and the publication of an annual report. The sci- 
entific corps, under whose immediate direction the survey is con- 
ducted, are the professors in the University, and a large tract in 
the State, known as the “Salt Lands,” has been appropriated by 
the legislature to the prosecution of the survey. Upon investi- 
gating the condition of these lands by the State Geologist, Prof. 
N. H. Winchell, it has been ascertained that there is a deficit in 
the amount granted by the general government, of 18,771 acres 
now available for the prosecution of the survey. Where the 
State becomes identified so prominently, through the professors 
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in the leading educational institution of the State, with the gen- 


eral encouragement and promotion of scientific education, we 

may expect soon to witness results which will wholly eclipse the 

imbecile efforts of many older States in the same direction. 
Milwaukee High School. 


HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 

The present month (April) comprises an unusual number of in- 
teresting centennial and other national anniversaries. Ten years 
have passed since the fall of the great rebellion against the Union. 
Petersburg and Richmond were occupied by the Federal forces 
on the 3d of April; Lee surrendered to Grant near Appomattox 
Court-house on the 9th; Johnson surrendered to Sherman in 
North Carolina on the 26th; Lincoln was assassinated on the 14th 
and died on the following morning. The recurrence of these 
dates will give fine opportunities for some celebration of the sey- 
eral events, and for outlining the history of the tremendous strug- 
gle. A few leading students, particularly from the history classes, 
might be detailed to special duty, each to write an essay upon 
one of the events, with its connections. 

Most interest, however, ought to centre about the centennial 
anniversary of the first bloodshed of the Revolution, April 19, 
at Concord, Massachusetts. Claims to “ the first blood” have re- 
cently been made on behalf of Salem, Mass., which a British 
force attempted to enter February 25, 1775, to seize some cannon 
and gun carriages, and slightly pricked with bayonets the men 
who hindered their entrance; also on behalf of Westminster, Vt., 
where one William French was shot, as his tombstone records, 
* March ye 12th, 1775, by ye hand of ye Cruel Ministerial tools 
of George ye 3d.” while standing in a crowd assembled about 
the Court-house, to resist the holding of court there by the king’s 
officers. But Concord still wears the honors proudly, and the 
day will be celebrated there with great pomp. The recitation of 
Longfellow’s “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” Emerson’s “Concord Hymn,” 
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or Holmes’s “ Battle of Lexington,” and passages from the his- 
torians and orators, relating to this event, will lend much interest 
to the observance of the day in the public schools. It may well 
be noted that the 19th of April also commemorates the attack of 
the Baltimore rebels upon the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
troops, in 1861, and the proclamation the same day by President 
Lineoln, declaring the Southern ports in a state of blockade. 

Other anniversaries of the month are: April 25, battle near 
Camden, S. C., in 1781, between Greene and Lord Rawdon; 
April 30, inauguration of Washington as first President, 1789, and 
purchase of Louisiana from France, 1803; April 18, battle of 
Cerro Gordo, in the Mexican War, 1847; April 25, capture of 
New Orleans, same year; April 12, massacre of negro troops at 
Fort Pillow, 1864; and others, relating to minor events, can easily 
be found. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 


The person who hopes to excel in his chosen trade should en- 
deavor to become skillful in mental arithmetic, and at the last an- 
alysis all computation is strictly mental, the figures employed be- 
ing only tallies to record results. I will give a table illustrating 
the theorem that the product of any two numbers is equal to the 
square of half their sum, less the square of half their difference, 
that long practice proves to be a useful method of multiplication: 

6 x6—36—62 
7x $=30=67—1* 
8 x 4=32=62—2* 
9x 3=27=62—3? 
10 x 2=20=67—4- 
11 x 1=11=67—35- 


This theorem may be expressed algebraically, thus: (a—x) x (a+ 


x)=a?—x?*, and numerically as in the “able. 

Suppose it is required to multiply 53 by 47. Half their sum is 
50, the square of 50 is 2,500, and the answer sought is that sum 
less 32 =9==2,491. In practice, such an example can be solved 
almost instantaneously. If 47 times 54 were required, proceed 
as in the example and add 47 to the product. 

To use this method, considerable knowledge of square numbers 
and of some of their remarkable properties is required; and the 
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in the leading educational institution of the State, with the gen- 

eral encouragement and promotion of scientific education, we 

may expect soon to witness results which will wholly eclipse the 

imbecile efforts of many older States in the same direction. 
Milwaukee ITigh School. 





HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 

The present month (April) comprises an unusual number of in- 
teresting centennial and other national anniversaries. Ten years 
have passed since the fall of the great rebellion against the Union. 
Petersburg and Richmond were occupied by the Federal forces 
on the 3d of April; Lee surrendered to Grant near Appomattox 
Court-house on the 9th; Johnson surrendered to Sherman in 
North Carolina on the 26th; Lincoln was assassinated on the 14th 
and died on the following morning. The recurrence of these 
dates will give fine opportunities for some celebration of the sev- 
eral events, and for outlining the history of the tremendous strug- 
gle. A few leading students, particularly from the history classes, 


might be detailed to special duty, each to write an essay upon 
one of the events, with its connections. 


Most interest, however, ought to centre about the centennial 
anniversary of the first bloodshed of the Revolution, April 19, 
at Concord, Massachusetts. Claims to “ the first blood” have re- 
cently been made on behalf of Salem, Mass., which a British 
force attempted to enter February 25, 1775, to seize some cannon 
and gun carriages, and slightly pricked with bayonets the men 
who hindered their entrance; also on behalf of Westminster, Vt., 
where one William French was shot, as his tombstone records, 
* March ye 12th, 1775, by ye hand of ye Cruel Ministerial tools 
of George ye 3d.” while standing in a crowd assembled about 
the Court-house, to resist the holding of court there by the king’s 
officers. But Concord still wears the honors proudly, and the 
day will be celebrated there with great pomp. The recitation of 
Longfellow’s “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” Emerson’s “Concord Hymn,” 
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or Holmes’s “ Battle of Lexington,” and passages from the his- 
torians and orators, relating to this event, will lend much interest 
to the observance of the day in the public schools. It may well 
be noted that the 19th of April also commemorates the attack of 
the Baltimore rebels upon the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
troops, in 1861, and the proclamation the same day by President 
Lincoln, declaring the Southern ports in a state of blockade. 

Other anniversaries of the month are: April 25, battle near 
Camden, 8S. C., in 1781, between Greene and Lord Rawdon; 
April 50, inauguration of Washington as first President, 1789, and 
purchase of Louisiana from France, 1803; April 18, battle of 
Cerro Gordo, in the Mexican War, 1847; April 25, capture of 
New Orleans, same year; April 12, massacre of negro troops at 
Fort Pillow, 1864; and others, relating to minor events, can easily 
be found. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

The person who hopes to excel in his chosen trade should en- 
deavor to become skillful in mental arithmetic, and at the last an- 
alysis all computation is strictly mental, the figures employed be- 
ing only tallies to record results. I will give a table illustrating 
the theorem that the product of any two numbers is equal to the 
square of half their sum, less the square of half their difference, 
that long practice proves to be a useful method of multiplication: 

6 x6=36=—67 
tx d=35—67—1" 
8 x 4=32=6°—2: 
9x 3=27=62— 35? 
10 x 2=20=67—4* 
11 x 1=11=6?—5* 
This theorem may be expressed algebraically, thus: (a—x) x (a+ 
x)=a*—x?, and numerically as in the table. 

Suppose it is required to multiply 53 by 47. Half their sum is 
50, the square of 50 is 2,500, and the answer sought is that sum 
less 32 =9—=2,491. In practice, such an example can be solved 
almost instantaneously. If 47 times 54 were required, proceed 
as in the example and add 47 to the product. 

To use this method, considerable knowledge of square numbers 
and of some of their remarkable properties is required; and the 
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careful study of different series will be beneficial This stucy 
has proved an excellent means of initiating pupils into the mys- 
teries of square and other roots, enabling them to become profi- 


cient in a short time. Scientific American, 


SELF-REPORTING. 


One of the serious evils that has crept into our public schools, 
and keeps a foot-hold there, perhaps upon the principle that age 
demands either reverence or sufferance, is the self-reporting sys- 
tem, or the practice of requiring pupils daily to report their de- 
portment. It is painful to witness the want of conscience chil- 
dren are tempted to show when called upon to cast up the pei 
centage of errors or demerit they may unconsciously, or with 
malice prepense, have committed during the current session 0: 
school, and to what end? For what purpose is it? To the end 
that teachers without vigilance or adroitness may put on record 
the honesty of some pupils to their disadvantage, and the false- 
hood of others to their gain? The really conscientious pupil is 
apt to give a report that tells more than the truth, and the pupil 
with an elastic conscience — if conscience it can be called — puts 
on record far less than the truth, thus putting truth at a dishon- 
or, and honoring deceit. But why ask for the record? Will any- 
one pretend to say that the deportment of a school is at all in- 
proved thereby? On the contrary, does it not beget a disregar! 
for the teacher who presents the temptation to falsify the record 
before them? Does it not beget a spirit of narrow and inexc 
sable espionage by the teacher, and a want of proper freedom, : 
lack of honorable bearing upon the part of the pupils? We 
have known teachers, and parents too, to press a manly boy who 
was ashamed of a deed of thoughtlessness, with petty quizzing, 
until he was forced to deny it. What you can not see — and it is 
sometimes wiser not to see even — of questionable deportment in 


your pupils, do not ask for. If your own personal presence an! 


teaching ability are not sufficient to make pupils, to all intents 
and purposes, what they ought to be in the school-room, considei 
that the per cent of discount is chargeable to yourself. In any 
event, do not ask the pupil to make good your own want of eter 
nal vigilance. Chicage Teacher. 
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Hints FOR THE ScHOOL-Rooy. 


MAXIMS IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Don’t loosen the reins of government in order to obtain the 
good will of your pupils. 

2. Be kind, and smile often. Do n’t 
looks. 

3. Teach by example, rather than precept. Be a model your- 
self. 

4. Give your pupils plenty todo. Be prompt. Be resolute. 


govern by your sour 


Be ambitious. 

5. Do n’t threaten and fail to enforce. Have no ecommunica- 
tion. Move quietly. 

i. Reprimand for the first offence. Don’t wait till the second. 


—An article on the Bahama Islands, in Harper's Monthly for 
last November, shows quite conclusively that not Cat Island, but 
Watling’s, an island smaller and southeast of the other, is the 
“San Salvador” of Columbus —?. ¢., the first land he touched in 
the New World. This had previously been shown, it seems, by 
Lieut. Beecher, of the English navy, and the British charts have- 
since attached the name San Salvador to Watling’s Island. His 
two strongest reasons against Cat Island are that Columbus states 
that he rowed around the northern end in one day. The size of 
Cat Island makes this physically impossible there, while it is 
quite feasible at the other island. He also speaks of a large lake 
in the interior. There is no such water on Cat Island; while 
such a lake does exist on Watling’s Island. 


— in teaching children to read, the indefinite article had bet- 
ter be taught in connection with the noun to which it belongs, 
and not as a separate word. This will prevent its being mispro- 
nounced, and keep children out of the habit of dragging their 
words in reading. If a child is taught the word a, and then the 
word book, in combining them he will say “a book.” As proper- 
ly might he say b book or ¢ book ; for the word a is always short in 
sound. But if taught the phrase, “a book,” then made to put 
the same in a sentence, as “I see a book,” he will drop the words 


trippingly from the tongue, and what is better, lay one stone in 


the foundation of an animated style of reading. chicago Teacher. 





Current Torics. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


— It was hardly to be expected that the Legislature which has jus 
adjourned — notoriously one of the most incompetent and injudicion, 
Which the State has known — with all its tinkering and bungling 
should complete its record without doing our school system some mis. 
chief. One positive, and two negative deeds, may be passed to its 
credit. It made the President of Purdue University — at present M 
A. C. Shortridge —a member of the State Board of Education; « 
it refused to make the useless flourish of «a Compulsory School Atten- 
dance Act, as also to abolish utterly the County Superintendenc 
For these due thanks and honor. But the next bad thing to the tots 
destruction of the Superintendency is taking the backbone out of it; 
and this the Solons did. The new law reduces the officer’s pay from 
$4 to $3 per diem, thus ensuring the service of third- and fourth-rai 
men; subjects the visitation of schools to the discretion of the Coun- 
ty Commissioners, and in no case allows more than half as many days 
for visitation as there are schools in the county, compelling a visit t. 
two schools per day, and to each but once a vear ; makes allowance o 
only twenty days per annuin for oftice-work ; and requires each appli- 
cant for a teacher's certificate to pay an examination-fee of $1, whic 
may not be objectionable, so far as it removes the annoyance of exan- 
ining those who do not intend to teach. But the law is a sad depuart- 
ure from the plan of school supervision so hopefully inaugurated tw: 
years ago. We can only trust that two years under the new system 
will bring repentance and a return to the better order of things. 


— The spelling matches now popular are worth more than the aver- 
age public lecture, in that they are influential means of general edu- 
cation, not only in orthography, but in pronunciation, and, to some es- 
tent, in definitions. The effects of a lecture are transient and the to- 
tal result in the community is almost 2é/, except for the choice few 
But the spelling-match interests all, and may be engaged in by all, vi 
high or low degree. At the late match in South Bend no person in 
the audience remained attentive through the whole three hours, wit): 
more apparent interest, or was more active in furnishing lists of words 
for the spellers than Mr. Colfax, late Vice President of the Unite: 
States. The evening “spells” in country school-houses are often dis- 
orderly, sometimes riotous, and haye so many moral ills attendant that 
thoughtful educators have often been compelled to discourage them: 
but the matches now widely in vogue — occurring at times in first- 
class lecture courses—seem thoroughly unobjectionable, and may 
prove great public benefactions. 

We are prompted by such reports of spelling-schools as haye met 

vour eye to say that their results, in general, have completely exploded 
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the theory still lingering in some minds, that orthography was lore 
eficiently taught to the last preceding generation than to this. On 
che contrary, the old stagers usually are among the first to fall, while 
the premiums are, in most cases, carried off by young people who 
have been educated under modern systems, 

—Itis a good sign that, at the recent annual meeting of the Lrish 
Benevolent Catholie Union of the United States, in Baltimore, Mayor 
Keiley, of Richmond, was re-elected its President for another vear. A 
good sign, because he has been conspicuous in his advocacy of the 
American common-school system, as against the exclusively parochial 
system Which the priests would force upon their people, and has been 
oneof the best-abused men in the denomination in consequence. Yet 
his popularity with the laity of Mother Church was not weakened, 
and he was re-eleeted by a large majority, in a convention which re- 
fused to hear a word against our public schools. 

It is pleasant to add that a vietory has been achieved lately for free 
and unsectarian edneation in Newfoundland, where it was made the: 
issue in elections for the local Parliament, against the most stren- 
uous efforts of the Roman Catholics to elect candidates pledged to an 
opposite policy. 


—Dr. Ryerson, the eminently able Chief Superintendent of Educa- 


tion in Ontario, has the following good words for our school system, 
inalate report: 
“Taken as a whole, Ido not think, from my best observation and 
inquiries, that there is a country in the world in whose cities and 
towns — except Leipsie, i in Saxony —the systems of edueation are so 

complete and efficient as in the neighboring States. Nothing but a 
yersonal visit and inspection can convey an adequate idea of the eom- 
prehensiveness, completeness, and even, in some instances, grandeur 
uf the establishments and systems of education in the cities and in 
not a few towns of our American neighbors.” 

But he adds, in terms that may well move us to more vigorous 
thought and action in the line of improvement: 

“When you leave the cities and large towns, and go into the rural 
part of the State, the peculiar field of a national school law and sys- 
tem, you there find that our American neighbors are not so successful 
in their publie school economy, aud accomplish results far below and 
short of the State appropriations they make, and the machinery they 
employ for the sound education of all the people.” 


—A superb opportunity will offer to students of certain branches 
of natural science, in the School of Geology to be opened near Cumber- 
land Gap, Kentucky, on the first of next July. This region is said to 
be peculiarly rieh in material for the study of dynamic geology, and 
to offer superior facilities for tield-work amid some of the most ro- 
mantic scenery in the world. The cost of instruction, camp outtit, 
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‘ 
or less. The term will last to Sept. 15. [t will be under the directio: 
of professors from Harvard College, and application for adinissin 
should be made at once to Prof. T. U. Warris, Cambridge, Mass. 


—- The meeting of the National Social Science Association, to |x 
held in Detroit May 1i-14, will have some interest for the educations 
public, in that Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, will present a paper on “ Ty 
Ideal Education for Americans,” and others of like character will | 
read in the proper sectional meetings. The Department of Tealt! 
will present results of investigations into the conditions of health o 
disease prevailing in the school-rooms of several States. The whol: 
meeting will be highly stimulating and informing, and we hope al 
Will attend who can. 


— All hail, Minneapolis and the North west! By a large majority, 


the committee of the National Educational Association have vote: 
to take the next annual meeting to the beautiful young city we hay 
named. The meeting occurs inearly August —a good time in whic! 


to cool heated brains and recuperate for the labors of another academ- 


icyear. We shall expect to meet a huge delegation from the Tracr- 
en faiily there. 


— The initial article of this number of the TEACHER —* The Lay 
of the Learning Process.” by Dr. Gregory — may be regarded as t! 
inmost valuable of the series. In its philosophy and rules resides ¢ 
great secret of education, either public or private. We trust it will re- 
ceive the most careful perusal, and that its teachings will be applic! 
in all schools and homes intluenced by the readers of this magazin 


— We are compelled by the accumulation of materials for the arti 
cle, and the pressure of other matter upon our pages, to postpone ou 
intended notes presenting the “spirit of the press” in edueation: 


at ia 
matters. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


The work heretofore announced in these pages —Pesta/ozz/ : 
Life, Work, and Influence, by Hermann Krusi, of the Oswego Trai- 
ing School, has since been published in a fine octavo, on tinted pape 
by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. The book is more comprehensive than i 
name indicates, 64 pages being given to the life of Pestalozzi, 36 tow 
uecount of his associates, 47 to extracts from the writings of the mas 
ter, 44 to his principles and method, and 56 to their dissemination ! 
the chief countries of Europe and America, It has long been need- 
ed in our pedagogic literature, and we think it fills the hiatus we! 
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The author is himself a son of the first associate of Pestalozzi, and is 
thoroughly permeated with the Pestalozzian system. This has been a 
iabor of love for him, and furnishes a very useful contribution to the 
apparatus of our work. We could wish that in future editions a finer 
portrait should supersede the wretched wood-cut that prefaces present 


copies. 82.25. 


Prof. Martin's Specimens of American Literuture aud Literary 
Reader las been greatly enlarged in a new edition, and is now quite 
worthy of its title. All the chief, and many of the minor American 
writers, are represented in its selections, and as nearly adequately as 
the purpose of the book, for use in the schools, would admit. Much 
more space has been given to the truly eminent authors thai in the 
former edition, and later writers have been included. References are 
wade to Tuckerman’s sketch of Aierican literature, in Shaws Man- 
wails but the book may he used separately, and merely as an advanced 
school reader — for which, as well as to aid the study of our literature, 
we most heartily commend it. 81.50. Sheldon & Company. 


The Hon. C. R. Brown, late a judge of much repute upon the Mich- 
igan bench, is giving diligent labor to the preparation of manuals of 
government for several of the Northwestern States, of which we have 
the second in The Government of Ohio: Its History, Resources, and 
Jurisprudence. This being the uative State of Judge B.. he has work- 


edlup the book cou amore. The historical sketch, though necessarily 
in outline, is remarkably full of interest. The “ Toledo War” receives 
due attention, and it is claimed that the author has brought to light 
new facts concerning it. The date of the admission of Ohio, general- 
ly given as 1802, is correctly stated as February 19, 1803. Clear and 
veasonably full abstracts of the State constitution and laws follow the 
history, and valuable tables of statistics are appended. Numerous pic- 
tures — not very excellent, we must say — Hlustrate the book, which 
appears in two editions — for high and primary schools — at 81.50 and 
SLOW. Moore & Quale, Kalianazoo, Mich. 


The stately and solid International Review for Marchand April pre- 
sents a noble array of articles representing the best thought of Eng- 
land and Aaerica, all prepared expressly for this work. Edgar Allan 
Poe, the New York Gold Room, Hebrew Poetry, Modern Spiritualism, 
the Supernatural as Evidence, the Money Problem, and several new 
hooks, receive just treatment in this ntanber. Our leading educators 
ad other literary men should * make a conscience” of sustaining this 
enterprise. S5 a year: St per number. fniternational Publishing Co., 
‘HW William street, New York. 

A magazine which has attracted our attention for its pronounced 
independence and vigorous expression of thought, is The Penn Month- 
/y, published, at 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and now in its fifth 
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volume. The leading topics of the day are handled in it with unusual 
ability and with perfect freedom, yet without the dogmatism and as- 
sumption of infallibility which repel many from 7'he Nation and other 
critical journals. Various topics of education receive adequate treai- 
ment in it, and go far to commend it to our readers. 33 per annuin: 
single numbers, 30 ets. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education has his Report for 1874 near- 
ly ready for press..... Ilon. Charles R. Brown, whose books on Vie 
Government of Ohio and The Government of Michigan have already 
reached large editions, is actively engaged upon a similar work for [n- 
diana, which will be published about the first of June....The new 
book of Dr. Cocker, of Michigan University, entitled The T'heisti 
Conception of the World, will be published shortly by the Harpers. ... 
The address of Judge Cooley, of the same, before the law students on 
the 22d of February, on Washington: His Character and the Lessons 
to be Drawn from it, has been published in a pamphlet....The new 
book of Prof. Prescott, of the University, Outlines of Proxwimate Or- 
ganic Analysis, has received flattering notice in the scientifie world. 
The Popular Science Monthly says it.“ furnishes a hand-book for a 
branch of analysis of no small importance, and which has hitherto 
hardly had its proper share of attention.”....The twentieth thousand 
of Prof. Matthews’s Getting on in the World, published by S. ©. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, lias been sold. It is acapital book to present to 
each member of a graduating class... .Still another Outline United 
States History is in preparation — this one by Benson J. Lossing, to be 
abundantly and brilliantly illustrated, and published by Sheldon & Co. 
Miss Catherine Beecher’s Educational Reminiscences and Suggestions 
has just been published by J. B. Ford & Co., New York, at $1... .The 
Central Publishing Company, St. Louis, issue two new manuals— 
First Lessons in Physiology, and First Lessons in Philosophy — x 
Prof. C. L. Hotze, of Cleveland, already favorably known for his la- 
bors in presenting elementary science....A valuable little book 01 
General Rules for Punctuation and for the use of Capital Letters, \ 
Prof. Hill, of Harvard College, is lately from the press of Charles W, 
Sever, Cambridge, Mass., at only 25 cents. ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
begun the publication of a series of German Classics for American 
Students, edited by Prof. Jas. M. Hart, and sold at $1.25 per volume. 
The first is Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, which will be followed 
by The Piccolomini. ...Macmillan & Co. have an interesting enterprise 
on foot, in a new series of History and Literature Primers, at 40 cts: 
in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. They begin it with Dr. R. Morris’s English 
Grammar....Other new books: Allen & Greenough’s Selections from 
the Poems of Ovid (Ginn Bros.); Graham's Reasonable Elocution (A. 
S. Barnes & Co.); Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language (same); Gillett’s 
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The Moral System, with special reference to Builer’s Analogy (Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.); How to Write Clearly, by E. A. Abbott (Rob- 
erts Bros.); and fHistory of English Sounds, by S. Sweet (J. Wiley & 
Son)... .A book in rhyme has lately appeared in England, designed to 
teach the facts of chemistry, and entitled Chemistianity. It is de- 
scribed as “one of the curiosities of technical literature.”..... An Eng- 
lish scholar has recently finished a Concordance to the Iliad; and an- 
other, the poet Morris, is engaged upon a metrical translation of the 
Aineid....New school journals: Zhe Brooklyn Journal of Education, 
edited by John Y. Cuyler, and published monthly, at $2.50 per vear; 
The Cook County Teacher and Educational Monthly, edited and pub- 
lished in Chicago by Thos. Edwards, at $1.25 a year; and 7'he North 
Carolina Journal of Education, published at Raleigh by S. D. Pool, 
at $1.50....The editorial charge of the Chicago Teacher suffers still 
another change in the addition of Supt. Curran, of Sandusky, O. Ile 
may be expected to add no little charm and force to its pages... .The 
New England Journal of Education has tinally absorbed the JZaine 
Journal of Education, leaving only the occasional School Record, of 
st. Albans, Vt., as its competitor in six States ; and 7'he Education- 
ist, Indianapolis, merges in the Indiana School Journal with the end 
of its second volume (March No.)....The Young Folks’ Monthly is one 
of the cheapest, largest, and best of magazines for the young people. 
$1.60 per year, With premiums to May 1. IL. N. F. Lewis, publisher, 
Chicago....The American Journal of Phonography is thoroughly 
useful to students of short-hand. 31.50a year. Burns & Co.,33 Park 
Row, New York....Miss Peabody has decided to go on with her in- 
valuable Kindergarten Messenger, and issues a triple number for 
March. Stiayear. E. P. Peabody, 19 Follen street, Cambridge, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS — FEBRUARY, 1875. 


Grammar.— What gave rise to the different parts of speech in language ? 

Show by illustration that inflection is a kind of modification. 

When does a proper noun become common, or a common noun proper? II- 
lustrate. 

Write the declension of a personal pronoun of the second person. 

Name and designate each part of speech in the following sentence: The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, composed by Robt. Burns, is a charming poem. 

Write the possessive singular of the following nouns: Charies, lady, valley, 
Socrates, heir-at-law. 

Analyze the following: ‘* Whom the Gods love die young,” was said of you. 

Convert the following sentence into four complete simple sentences, and 
designate those that are subordinate : ** The sea, when it had spent its fury, 
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became calm, and the ship, which had sprang a leak during the storm, rode 


safely into the harbor.” . 

Write the following letter, making all needed corrections in form, capitals, 
punctuation, ete.: 

Indianapolis, January first 1875. my dear friend I wish you a happy New 
Year very truly yours john Doe. 

Correct the syntax of the following sentences, and give reasons: Who are 
you looking for? It is now five days since you have arrived. These flowers 
smell very sweetly and beautifully. He is only fitted to govern others who can 
govern himself. ‘This one seems more preferable than the other. 

Geography.— What are projections from the water called ? 

Prepare a list of topics for the study of a continent. 

What States of the Union have sea-coast ? 

What States have no sea-coast ? 

In sailing from London to Liverpocl. over what bodies of water would you 
pass ? 

What countries border on the Caspian sea ? 

Describe the Danube river. 

What is the difference between a great circle and a small circle of the earth? 

When is the exact position of a place said to be known ? 

What large cities of the United States lie near the 40th parallel ? 

Arithmetic.— What length of a board inches wide will make 9 square feet? 

If 6 masons build a pier 35 feet long, 18 feet high and 4 feet wide in 15 
days of 8 hours, how many masons will be required to build a pier 45 feet 
long, 15 feet high and 5 feet wide, in 12 days of 10 hours each ? 

The prodnuet is ¢, and the multiplier is of 5 of 2. What is the multipli. 
cand ? 

How many bricks in the outside measurement of the walls of a cellar 45 ft. 
long, 25 ft. wide, 10 ft. high, the walls being 12 inches thick, allowing 2} per 
cent for openings, each brick being Sx4x3 inches ? 

How far is it from one of the lower corners to the opposite upper corner of 
a room 20 ft, long, 16 feet wide, and 12 ft. high ? 

A clerk receives a salary of $1,050, and 5 per cent of his expenses equal 2) 
per cent of his savings. How much does he save in a year ? 

A grocer bought 7 dozen brooms at $1.25 a dozen, and retailed them at 31! 
cents apiece. What did he gain on the lot? 

What is the interest of $750.00 for 5 years, 5 months, and 5 days, at 8 per 
cent ? 

How many pickets, each 3 in. wide, placed 3 in. apart, will it take to fence 
a Jot that is 40x10 rods ? 

Extract the cube root of 876,545,201. 


Theory and Practice.— Why is the thorough knowledge of Grammar an es- 
sential qualification to a teacher of any grade ? 

Mention five ways in which children are liable to injure their health at 
school. } 

What are the advantages and the disadvantages of leading questions in im- 
parting instruction ? ; 

What is the legal duty of the teacher in regard to teaching morals ? 

In conducting a reading exercise, what relative share of the time would you 
devote to elocutionary exercise, and what to the mastery of thought ? 


U. S. Ilstory —What territorial rights are the various tribes of uncivilized 
Indians held to possess within the boundaries of the U. 8S. ? 

Give an account of Aaron Burr and his conspiracy. 

Under what circumstances and by whem was the Capitol at Washington 


burned ? 
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How were Indians treated by the French? 

Describe the early society and institutions of New England. 

Who named Louisiana ? Why was it so named ? 

When and where did General Washington assume the command of the ar- 
my ? 

Give some account of the battle of Trenton. 

What were the prominent events of Jefferson’s administration ? 

Mention four prominent battles of the Mexican war ? 

Physioloyy.— Define nutrition, and state the difference between animal and 
vegetable nutrition. 

Describe the structure of the muscular coat of the stomach, and explain how 
it aids in digestion. 

Name the three sets of salivary glands, and state the uses of the saliva. 

What forces drive the blood throngh arteries, capillaries, and veins ? 

Explain clearly the process of inspiration. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

It is pretty well known to many inhabitants of the State that there is some- 
where in Indiana an institution known as the State University: but just where 
probably not one-twentieth of our people can tell. If we should hunt up 
those who take pride in our University, we could undoubtedly count them on 
our fingers and thumbs. But we have only to cross the line into Michigan to 
find their University one of the familiar topics of fireside talk. To send their 
children to this institution is among the most earnest anticipations of the 
fathers and mothers of Michigan ; and the impetus given to the lower schools 
by this grand head is simply vast. Michigan has no colossal school fund like 
ours, yet we have few primary, intermediate. and high schools such as are found 
inevery part of that State. Her schools are mostly supported by heavy taxa- 
tion; ours are in great part paid for fro.n the income of our fund. 

Why do Michigan tax-payers hand out money so plentifully? We should be 
ashamed to say they love education more than we do, and we prefer to find 
some other reason. They know they have a State University that will give 
value received for time spent within her walls. To enter this University re- 
quires a high standard of preparation, and to afford this preparation the peo- 
ple have established schools of a correspondingly high standard. No better 
evidence of the influence of the University is needed than the fact that it has 
only to raise or lower its standard to produce a like movement in all the lower 
schools. The only similar effect familiar to us is that produced by a good high 
school upon the schools which feed it. 

It will not be denied that in any State the greater the number of inhabitants 
possessed of a college education, the better for that State. In Michigan, their 
University is attractive enough to draw students from every nook and corner 
of the State. In Indiana a large number of aspirants for a college education 
take a survey of our vast sea of so-called colleges and universities, and then 
give up the project ; a smaller number attain their object outside the State ; 
but because there is no home supply to create the demand. more than all these 
together have no desire for a higher education. Michigan University yearly 
turns out a large class of graduates who settle throughout the State, who are 
elevated into her places of trust and honor, and who give an additional vigor- 
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ous impulse to this higher education. It is a melancholy truth that, with «! 


our money, we have nothing of the kind. 

We have other institutions, some better, some worse than our State Univer. 
sity. Asif there could not be enough of a poor thing, another has recent); 
been started, in the management of which we believe the State has a hand. 
But if we look for a school where a young man is so educated as to stand in 
the front rank of the best educated class of the country, we shall not find it 
yet in Indiana. The sooner this fact is recognized by those who hate the pov- 
er to improve matters, the better it will be for our educational system, and the 
quicker we shall move a long way in the right direction. 

The importance of supplying this great want can not be too strongly uryed, 
There is no prospect that any denominational institution will very soon take « 
high stand among the universities of the United States ; and if there were, it 
would not fill the gap. What we want is a State University in reality, as well 
asin name. How to get it is the question. 

There may once have been a fund which, rightly appropriated, would have 
given us this thing which we so much need. __ If so, the wise men who dispos- 
ed of it know where it is. One thing is certain, we have no adequate retum 
for much of our outlay of money. 

We should not be led into supposing that a large number of students will 
make a great university. A great university must have men in its chairs no- 
ted for original scholarship and intellectual ability. No institution lacking 
these can be called great,— and these, we may remark in passing, are the only 
men who can properly be called ‘* professors.” 

The State Board of Education, however, seems to think otherwise, for it an- 
nually puts forth a circular to the high schools of the State, setting forth the 
terms of admission to the State University without examination. The 
terms, it is needless to say, are very low, and could readily be met by the 
students of a good high school at the end of the second year. Here the State 
University, instead of occupying its proper position — that of a leader— 
would be the heaviest kind of a drag to the few good high schools if they pail 
any attention to it. Teachers who want their pupils to get the best education 
will never urge them to accept this offer. But suppose they did, and a great 
multitude of students were gathered at the State University ; would their tui- 
tion pay large salaries to gifted men? Hardly. This plan will not succeed. 
Far better would it be to concentrate the entire energies of the institution up- 
on a single course, so that the work turned out, let the amount be however 
small, might be first-class. 

We shall never have a State University such as befits us until the people ar: 
made to realize the great necessity for it, and can be induced to furnish tl 
money. We can not plead poverty. The Governor in his late message prv- 
nounces Indiana the most prosperous State in the Union—he probably meant 
financially. If that be true, the University ought to be made to share the ge2- 
eral prosperity. Nor should money be doled out to it in yearly appropriations, 
thus rendering it subject to the caprices of parties and cliques. The method 
of furnishing money by a fixed tax, affording an income increasing as the 
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wealth of the State and the wants of the University increase, is the best yet 
devised. With money at hand, the salaries could be raised to a point. that 
vould make the positions attractive to the best class of professors : the course 
of study could be so raised that its completion, under the direction of eminent 
men, would be prima facie evidence of a good education. These measures 
taken, there would be no lack of students, our high schools would have a lead- 
er worth their while to follow, and future generations would get a thousand- 
fold return, Lucius B. Swirt. 
Laporte, March, 1875. 


Srare CERTIFICATES.— Examinations for State certificates will be made at 
the following places, beginning on Tuesday morning, July 6th, at 10 o'clock, 
viz: Fort Wayne, Lafayette, Richmond, Indianapolis, North Vernon, and 
Vincennes. Candidates for second-grade certificates will be examined in ali 
the branches enumerated in the 147th section of the school law, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Elements of Natural Philosophy, Art of Composi- 
tion, Morals, and Elements of Algebra. Those applying for first-grade will be 
examined in the subjects above enumerated and in the following additional 
subjects : Geometry (three books), Elements of Botany, Outlines of General 
History, Elements of Zoology. 


Txt HicHer Scuoois.— A number of leading citizens of Valparaiso have 
wited in a very handsome testimonial ‘‘of respect and kind regard to the 
teachers and students of the Northern Indiana Normal School and Business 
lustitute,” in charge of Prof. H. B. Brown. They declare themselves highly 
honored by the presence of the school, and cordially commend ‘the high 
standard of moral deportment’”’ that has characterized the conduct of the stu- 
dents The Logansport Star of late date says: ‘‘Owing to complications of 
various kinds and dissensions over which there was no control, Smithson col- 

will cease to exist, except in name, until some future time. It would 
jrobably have benefited the institution if the unruly gang of young scalawags 
vo have been attending that place since its last session had heen expelled, 
ind the house closed some time ago.”......A correspondent of the Lagrange 
Sandard sends the following: ‘* The Lagrange Collegiate Institute is in suc- 
ssful operation, as it can hardly fail to be in the hands of so able and exper- 
enced a teacher as Professor R. Patch, and Mrs. Doolittle, his assistant, who 
isa refined and accomplished lady. There are between fifty and sixty stu- 
lentsin attendance.”.......The Northeastern Indiana Institute, at Orland, Steu- 
len county, is reported in a flonrishing condition. The spring term is not so 
ligely attended as some others have been, but has thus far proved the most 
jleasant of the year. We regret to learn that its Principal, Prof. Burrier, 
doses his connection with the school with this year -Supt. T. D. Tharp, of 
tant county, will open the spring term of his ‘* Central Normal School” on 
April 5, to run about ten weeks. He has proved a very popular teacher hereto- 


fore, and justly says: ‘‘Our normal terms have been great successes.” 
‘rof. W. C. Baker, formerly of Angola, will open a twelve weeks’ term of 
“lect school in Lagro, Wabash county, on the 12th of April. 
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Tue Common Scuoorts.— The report of the South Bend schools for Febru- 
ary exhibits a total enrollment of 1281; average No. belonging, 1171; average 
daily attendance, 1034: per cent of daily attendance, 88.40; visitors, 247, 
First prize chromo for punctuality and attendance to Prof. Burlingame’s 
grammar-school ; second, Miss Emma J. Spencer's upper intermediate ; third, 
Miss Mary A. Hancock’s lower intermediate ; fourth, Miss Libbie Allman’s 
primary. An improvemerit in the matter of tardiness for the month is noted, 
...++. Miss Spencer entertained the little folks in her department, and a larg 
company of visitors, on the afternoon of the 5th ult., with a ‘‘ Doll Conven- 
tion,” to which many of the children brought their dolls, and one very ancient 
china maiden lent her attendance Supt. Butler, of Lawrenceburg, sends 
us a handsome circular announcing oral examinations in his schools from Mar. 
21 to 26. He makes special efforts to secure the attendance of patrons of the 
school Four columns and a half of the Kokomo Democrat are occupied 
with a very excellent account of the several schools in that city. Nearly all 
are highly commended. The editor says in conclusion : 

‘+ After this extended visit to the public schools of this city we are free to 
announce the conviction that our schools, under the wise supervision of Prof- 
essor Cox, are now in the most prosperous condition they have ever been, to 
onr knowledge. We should like to speak further of Professor Cox and the 
noble work he has accomplished since taking charge of our schools, but space 
will not now permit.” 

The semi-annual examinations in the Angola Graded Schools are very fav- 
orably noticed in the local papers. The Republican says : 


‘*The pupils generally acquitted themselves well during the progress of « 

more searching examination than has hitherto obtained. They manifested a 
willingness and promptness worthy of all praise. We have never witnessed 
an examination where greater readiness and interest were evinced. In son 
of the classes the interest amounted to an enthusiasm, especially the classes 
in Mental Arithmetic, English Analysis, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, and 
Higher Arithmetic. . . . We predict for the school enlarged success from 
the improvements in discipline, organization, and facilities, recently inaugure- 
ted and furnished.” 
..+++eMany of the schools in Jefferson county have been closed, owing to the 
prevalence of chicken-pox...... The pupils of the Michigan City High School 
have begun the publication of a little paper called the Herald, at twenty cents 
a year....../ An old-fashioned spelling-match was held in Kendallville, March 5, 
for the benefit of the High School Lyceum in that place. 


Personat.— Prof. Blunt, of Goshen, recently delivered a lecture in the 
Seminary building at Pine Creek, Elkhart Co., on the true philosophy of edu- 
cation, which is very highly spoken of by the correspondents of the local pa- 

Prof. Kritz, Principal of the Crawfordsville High School, came of 
first at a recent spelling-match in that city and won a $5 prize. Miss Mires, 
also of the city schools, was his chief competitor. ‘The proceeds of the match 
were devoted to the Nebraska sufferers...... Prof. P. O. Phillips, of Laporte, 
has had to resign the charge of the public schools in Lake City, Minn., 00 
account of ill health, and has returned home Prof. Janes, late of the Bour- 
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bon school has sued the School Board for six months’ salary We regret to 
learn that Supt. Jas. A. Young, of Fountain county, one of the ablest school 
officers in Northern Indiana, retired from office by resignation on the Ist ult. 
F. M. Dice, a Covington lawyer, was elected to his place......Supt. MeDonald, 
of Marshall county, is suffering terribly, and is totally disabled from field- 
work, by a disease of the feet known as ‘‘senile gangrene.” Supt. Moury 
will be a candidate for re-election in Elkhart county. The Elkhart Review 
says: ‘*’ The professor has filled the position creditably for the most part, and 
in view of his success and the fawmiliarity with his work which he has acquired 
we see no reason for makiug a change.”..... Supt. Cowen, of Steuben county, 
continues to receive unqualified commendation. The Angola Repudblican says: 
‘* We have elsewhere spoken of the interest and efticiency which Mr. Cowen 
brings into his labors for the progress of the schools and the good of the pub- 
lic, and we need not now dilate upon the subject. Suftice it to say that at no 
time in the past has there been so deep an iuterest taken by teachers, pupils 
and parents in the welfare of our common schools, as at present. Very much 
of this revival in the cause of education is due to the untiring work of Prof. 
Cowen.” 
weep X-Supt. Sumption, of St. Joseph county, has begun the publication of a 
new family paper, called The Witness, in Fort Wayne. 


MiscELLANEOvs.— At the late meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prof. Baldwin, Principal of the Norma! School at Kirksville, affirmed 
that Indiana has worked out the best school system in this country......There 
are 8,740 negro children attending the public schools in this State......The to- 
tal contribution of the Indiana schools to the Agassiz Memorial Fund amounts 
to but $33.35......The pupils and teachers of the Rensselaer schools sent 
#10.31 for the relief of the Kansas sufferers from the grasshoppers......The 
fine High-school building at Goshen was entirely destroyed ly fire on the even- 
ing of Jan. 18, together with the furniture, organ, apparatus, and text-books. 
Cause of the fire, a defective furnace. The loss is variously estimated. Prob- 
ably $17,000 would cover the entire loss. Insured for $7,000. Rooms have 
been secured, aud the schools are again in operation. It is proposed by some 
to erect a seminary building on the grounds in the north part of the city, to 
accommodate the high schools. It is not probable that the place of the burnt 
building will be made good at once, for financial reasons. The books burnt 
were replaced at introductory prices through the generosity of the publishers, 
Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co......The Antioch school-house in Jackson county 
was recently destroyed by fire, believed to be the work of an incendiary 
Plans have been adopted for the new ** McNaughton school-house” in Elk- 
hart. and proposals to build it have been invited. It is to cost %10,000... .. 
The Laporte Chronicle has been publishing some very interesting sketches of 
the early history of that county. We extract the following from the history 
of New Durham township : 

**On the first day of January, 1833, Rachel B. Carter opened the first school 


ever taught in the township. It was in one side of a double log cabin on the 
farm of Wm. Eahart, on section 22. She had eighteen scholars. When Miss 
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Carter was teaching this school, Indians of various ages would come to the 
cabin, wrapped in their blankets, and stand for hours without uttering a word 
or making a motion, while they gazed curiously at the proceedings. Then 
they would glide away as noiselessly as they came. Upon one occasion, an In- 
dian woman, called ** Twin Squaw,” informed Rachel that the Indians intend- 
ed to kill all the whites, as soon as the corn was knee high. Rachel replied 
that the whites were well aware of the intentions of the Indians, and taking up 
a handful of sand, said that the soldiers were coming from the East as numer- 
ous as its grains to destroy the Indians before the corn was ankle high. 
The next morning there were no Indians to be found in the vicinity, and it 
was several months before they returned.” 

In the sketch of the history of Noble township is the following : 

‘** Rachel Carter, whom we have mentioned in the history of New Durham 
township as having taught the first school, filled a like position here. She 
commenced in January, A. D, 1836. This school in early times was very jeal- 
ous of its reputation, and particularly in relation to the art of spelling correct- 
ly, and many were the attempts of the neighboring districts to excel in this 
respect. It was particularly distinguished for the number of teachers who 
fitted themselves for that profession in the little log structure. The furniture 
was made from logs split and planed off with grub hoes. From such material 
the seats and desks were manufactured. The fire-place and doors occupied 
one entire side of the house. ‘The floor was made of puncheon, manufactured 
in the same manner as the seats and desks. In this place many of the active 
business men of our county received the rudiments of their education.” 

The Albion New £ra notes this: ‘‘ We are pleased to see the spirit of im- 
provement among the teachers of Noble county. Teachers’ institutes are fast 
becoming an ordinary feature of the educational progress of our county. 
We bid them God-speed in the noble work.”......At a session of the Harrison 
township institute, in Elkhart county, an earnest resolution was passed against 
immoral declamations and songs at spelling-schools, and an opinion voted 
that, ‘* if spelling schools be kept at all, they should be conducted according 
to a programme previously made out by the teacher of such school.”’......The 
Lexington institute, in Lagrange county, has voted against prizes in schools, 
and to request the township trustee to procure for the institute a ten-inch 
globe, and for each school a Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, and a sct of re- 
port-cards......The Lagrange County Board refuses to allow teachers pay for 
holidays upon which they do not teach......Snpt. Stillwell, of Gibson county, 
sends us an excellent Course of Study and a set of Rules and Regulations 
adopted for the public schools of his county In one township of Cass 
County the office of trustee must be a paying one. As high as 310 apiece is 
said to have been paid for votes by a candidate......The use of tobacco by 
teachers or pupils is forbidden in the public schools of Monroe county 
The Goshen people decide to rebuild their high-school building on the site of 
the burned one, and have it cost about $15,000. Plans have already been 
adopted......New school-houses will also be built the coming summer at Rol- 
ling Prairie, Laporte county, and in the Skinner district, Jefferson townsh ip, 
Noble Co......The Dare school-house, near Walkerton, St. Joseph county, was 
burned down lately. Loss about $600......A teacher in Decatur county was 
struck on the head by a pupil with a slate, and is now insane. 
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